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By CHARLES JORDAN anp LAVERNE SIKKEMA 


EF: A LONG TIME, missionaries on the field have seen the need for an 


agricultural program in the South Sudan, and plans have been developing. 
At the last annual meeting of the American Mission in the South Sudan, it was 
decided to locate the agricultural missionaries at Akobo. The Jordans and Sik- 


kemas moved there in April and May, 
1954. 

Clods of soil started flying. Seeds 
of fifty-four varieties of sweet sor- 
ghums and grain sorghums and ten 
varieties of sesame seeds had been 
donated by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, so it was im- 
perative that some land be cleared 
and prepared immediately for plant- 

ing, for the rainy season was at hand. 


Before the land preparation was 
complete, the Anuaks planted their 
fields, so we were about two weeks 
later than they. They were quite 
astonished, however, when some of 
our grain started to bloom before 
theirs, and several people asked if 
they might have some seed when it 
ripened. The sesame turned out very 
well, and we shall have some seed 


Charles Jordan, 
missionary, and 
Daniel Oko Dey, 
teacher in girls’ 
school, Akobo, 
inspecting some 
promising heads of 
grain sorghum. 


for distribution next year. Our sor- 
ghums did not show up as well, as this 
has been an unusually wet year, but, 
the native kinds did very well. 

Now the first crop is ready to be 
harvested, and an exhibition and field 
day is being planned, with prizes for 
the best sorghum grain, corn, pump- 
kins, and cattle. There will be canoe 
races and games to liven up the day. 
We hope the exhibit will give the 
people new pride in their work and 
enable them to compare their crops 
with those from other varieties, en- 
couraging them to produce more and 
better crops. 

The Lord’s Acre plan was proposed 
to the church this year, and fourteen 
families marked off a part of their 
field for God. All the participants 
made a tour of the fields, and a 
dedication service was held at each, 
in which a few seeds were planted 
as we asked God’s blessing. 

We are helping the Christians plan 
a grain storage cooperative and ra- 
tioning system, so that they will have 
grain throughout the year. Usually a 
person who tries to store grain at his 
home has it eaten by rats, termites 
and weevils, or by a host of hungry 
relatives. Because of this, most people 
sell their excess grain at harvest 
time, and later buy it back from the 
traders at more than twice the price. 
This cooperative should benefit them 
greatly. We look forward to the time 
when it will have grown to include 
purchasing, marketing and coopera- 
tive ownership of machinery. 

Another part of the agricultural 
program is the improvement of the 
mission herd and the cattle belonging 
to the Anuaks, Nuers, and other 
tribes. We ‘have been watching our 


(Continued on page 2) 


PRESIDENT TUBMAN 
OF LIBERIA SPEAKS 


@ President Tubman of Liberia, a 
recent visitor to the United States, 
has urged the chiefs and people of 
his country to improve their soil and 
their crops. “The Readers’ Paper,” 
which uses the simple language of 
the newly literate, quotes him as say- 
ing: “You are too contented with 
your present condition. You must stop 
being satisfied to live in the same way 
your fathers did twenty-five, fifty and 
one hundred years ago. Get out. Work. 
Make your farms and your country 
better. 

“You don’t have to ‘know book’ to 
improve your lands and get better 
crops. Do not be like wild animals. 
They are still living the way their 
ancestors did thousands of years ago. 

“Make your lands better. Plant your 
lands. Take care of the soil. Govern- 
ment has hired men to teach you the 
new and better ways of taking care 
of the land. Government has given 
you free seeds. Now if you do not 
work, Government will make you 
work. It will be for your own good. 
You cannot make your country better 
unless you have money. You cannot 
have money unless you work for it.” 


Threshing grain in the High 


MR. REISNER’S 
JOURNEY 


e John H. Reisner left September 25 
to attend the fall session of FAO 
(Food and Agriculture Organization) 
as Observer for the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs. 
From Rome he proceeded to the Near 
East, where he met in counsel with 
rural missionaries to several coun- 
tries. He also visited technical assist- 


ance projects conducted under the. 


auspices of FAO and governmental 
agencies. 

After the Near East, Mr. Reisner 
will make a short stop in India, where 
he plans to meet technical assistance 
workers at New Delhi. He will also 
visit Dr. and Mrs. Wiser and their col- 
leagues at India Village Service, and 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. Fol- 
lowing the visit to India, he will pro- 
ceed to the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
and Korea. 

An important part of Mr. Reisner’s 
trip is to participate in several of the 
Rural Work Conferences being spon- 
sored in different areas by Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc. in cooperation 
with National Christian Councils and 
the Area Committees of the Division 
of Foreign Missions. 

The rural work conferences are 
made possible by a grant for that 
purpose from the Ford Foundation. 
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Andes, South America. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
cattle herd with the idea of culling 


out some of the poorer ones, and have’ 


been making plans for the barn and 
lot arrangement which we want to 
use. Soon we will start cutting wild 
rice from the swamps for hay. Wire 
fencing has been ordered, so that we 
may enclose some pastures rather 


than herd the cattle on open range © 


with all the other cattle of the com- 
munity. The dairy cattle have all 


been sprayed for ticks and flies. We © 


plan to clear more land and raise feed 
for the cattle. We also look forward 
to the time when we can import some 
good dairy bulls and begin to improve 
the local cattle. 


Lessons have been prepared for the j 
trainees who will come to us in © 


February, 1955. Application blanks 


for these trainees have gone out to i 


all the mission stations among the 
Nilotic people. After these men have 
finished their training, they will go 
back to their homes, and thus our 
teaching will be spread over the 
province. 

Instead of a few acres of sorghum 


grain per family, there can be large ~ 


fields of several kinds of crops, with : 


plenty of vegetables for a good varied 
diet. Instead of measuring a cow’s 
production in pints, it will be done in 
gallons. And instead of a church on 
the mission compound supported 
chiefly by missionaries and a few local 
people, there will be churches in 
many villages supported by the 
bountiful increase which God gives 
his children when we farm well. 


Mr. Jordan is a missionary of the 
United Presbyterian Church and Mr. 
Sikkema of the Reformed Church in 
America, the two denominations 
working together 
Mission in the South Sudan. 


CONFERENCE ON 
RURAL LIFE 


in the American | 


© The Institute of Rural Life at Home | 


and Overseas, of London, sponsored a 


conference January 4-7 at Wye Col- | 


lege, near Ashford, Kent. 
covered, in addresses, discussion 
groups, and demonstrations, included 


Topics — 


The Church in Southern African Vil-_ 


lages, The School and the Rural Com- 
munity, The Influence of Housing on 
Health in Tropical Countries, and 
Joyful Life in a Community. The 
chairman was the Rev. R. K. Orchard, 
B.A., B.D., East Asia and Africa Sec- 
retary of the London Missionary 
Society. 


FOR RICH AND 


® For some reason, whenever we 
think of foreign. mission work we 
think of work among poor people. It 
is true that much of our mission work 
in foreign lands is among the poor— 
probably because there are so many 
of them—but the wealthier classes 
need the gospel, too. And some 
churches have worked with both 
groups for many years, and have been 
successful in reaching them. 

Take Egypt, for example, where the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America has done mission work for 
almost a hundred years. Different 
types of programs have been used to 
reach different types of people in this 
great country. 


Jersey Cattle Help 


If it did not sound almost sacri- 
legious, this article could well be en- 
titled, “Jersey Bull Helps Mission 
Work in Egypt.” Actuglly that is what 
is happening, not only in Egypt, but 
in many of today’s mission fields. A 
movement known as agricultural mis- 
sions is coming into its own. This em- 
phasis is not to belittle evangelistic 
missions. It is merely an attempt of 
the missionaries to minister to people’s 
bodies as well as their souls. 

In addition to the several schools, 
colleges, hospitals, and evangelistic 
work of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Assiut, Upper Egypt, the 
church has also established an agri- 
cultural institution with a reputation 
for its fine herd of Jersey cattle. 

Proper breeding is one of the most 
important factors in increased milk 
production. It was found that the 
daughter of a native Egyptian cow 
and a pure-bred American Jersey bull 
would have double the milk produc- 
tion of her mother. If this daughter 
then is also bred to a pure-bred Jer- 
sey, the daughter of these two will 
give almost as much milk as an Amer- 
ican Jersey cow. This may be pure 
agriculture and genetics to most 
people but to the Christians of Egypt 
it is becoming a tool that can be used 
in mission work. 


Village Minister 
Helps Meet Need 

In the village of Hertz, a young 
Egyptian Christian, a minister, feels 
that Christianity is for the body as 
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POOR IN EGYPT 


Bob Turnbull, director of the agricultural institute in Assiut, feeding prize, pure-bred Jersey 
bulls which will be used for cross-breeding to increase the milk production of the future 
generations of Egyptian cows. 


well as for the soul, and so, while 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 
his people, he also looks after their 
physical well-being. 

The problem of this village, as of 
all Egypt, is poverty. The remedy is 
the production of more food. The agri- 
cultural institute in Assiut was glad 
to give one of its prize pure-bred 
Jersey bulls to the village of Hertz. 
Under the direction of the minister, 
this bull will be used to breed the 
native Egyptian cows of the members 
of the congregation. This should re- 
sult in increased milk production in 
the next generation of cows. 


Roosters, too! 

Similar work is being done along 
other lines. The institute has imported 
Leghorn and Rhode Island Red 
roosters to see how much the egg 
production of the native Egyptian hen 
can be increased by crossing her with 
the rooster of these two breeds. 

With the help of the Ford Founda- 
tion, the institute is about to launch 
a sizable extension program into the 
villages. It hopes in this way to reach 
more farmers with the blessings of 
improved scientific methods. 

But not all the mission work in 
Egypt is among the people in the 
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lower economic level. The American 
College for Girls in Cairo, another in- 
stitution of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, founded in 
1908, has always drawn girls of the 
wealthier class. It has today a student 
body of one thousand girls from kin- 
dergarten up through junior college. 

Although the student body is far 
from being all Christian and although 
Egyptian law does not allow compul- 
sory chapel attendance or required 
courses in the Christian religion, 
somehow the Christian concept of 
concern for the poor has made a great 
impact on the alumnae of the school. 


A New Approach 

Recently Dr. Helen Martin, the 
president, conceived the idea of a 
country life course, not for the poor 
fellaheen (peasants) but for the 
wealthier landlords on whose lands 
these fellaheen live. Not only did the 
alumnae like the idea; they took over 
the whole project with great enthusi- 
asm, thus relieving Dr. Martin of a 
great deal of the administrative work. 

The purpose of the country life 
course is to give assistance and “know 
how” to women of the land-owning 
class who wish to improve the stand- 
ards of living of the villager. The sub- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Deep Furrows 


No nation has ever achieved perma- 
nent greatness unless this greatness 
was based on the well-being of the 
great farmer class, the men who live 
on the soil; for it is upon their wel- 
fare, material and moral, that the wel- 
fare of the rest of the nation ulti- 
mately rests. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


It will not be doubted that with 
reference either to individual or na- 
tional welfare, agriculture is of pri- 
mary importance. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


I would that the rural youth of 
today could see agriculture as the 
great preserver of culture, and the 
earth as the mother of mankind. 

—OLIVER EDWIN BAKER 


If there is one lesson of history that 
is unmistakable, it is that national 
strength lies very near the soil. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER 


“My Father worketh—and I work.” 
Jesus was not afraid of hard work. 
The work emphases here have made 
the steel pitchfork, wheelbarrow, hoe, 
pickaxe, hammer and saw, plane and 
chisel respectable citizens’ tools. The 
large landlord’s son works side by 
side in the orchards or in the carpen- 
tershop with the property-less, pov- 
erty-haunted man’s son. A good door- 
frame is a lifelong token of pride; 
“T learned that when I was in school,” 
a young deacon recently told us. 
Whether picking up or hauling rub- 
bish, brush or bricks, cutting hedges, 
raking up leaves or digging holes or 
making hoe handles—if it is useful 
work, it is honorable and economically 
worth while. It is the up-to-date point 
of view. Grit and muscle hold their 
own with brains. 

—Bulletin of Jansen Memorial 
School, India 


A farmer in Oman leads his 0x homeward 

after plowing his small field. Another man 

leads his loaded donkey. Mango trees grow 

tall here but bear inferior fruit. If grafted 

trees were introduced, the farmers would 
get better prices for their crops. 


FOR RICH AND POOR 


IN EGYPT 


(Continued from page 3) 


jects taught include the general econ- — 
omy of the peasant, the psychological — 


approach to the peasant and his prob- 
lems, health, housing, nutrition, crafts, 
production of food for family con- 
sumption, and the services available 
from cooperating agencies. Field trips 
make the instruction practical. 

The wealthy women of Egypt are 
ready to tackle the problem of poverty 
right where it exists, among the peas- 
ants. 

The gospel is intended not only 
for all nations, but for all the people 
of a nation. When both rich and poor 
come under its influence, they can 
work together to help solve some of 
the economic problems of a country. 


Rev. Wilfred Bockelman, assistant 
editor of Lutheran Standard, visited 
agricultural mission projects in vari- 
ous countries while on a trip around 
the world. 


No man can be careful of his 
soul and at the same time be 
careless of his land. 


CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
Chairman, House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture 


Part of an unprofitable date farm in Oman. The owner has only one scrawny ox to bring 
water for its two acres. An agricultural missionary could aid him in developing this garden 
into one which would give its owner a decent living. 
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T® These two words supplement each 
other, but generally they are a season 
apart. Here at Kambini, we have been 
nixing them up for a long time. 
j)Sometimes we have the Thanksgiving 
yservice after a winter planting, and 
qsometimes before. This year rains 
jjaave been most unreliable, and off 50 
oer cent. It still seems like a miracle 
3 when we recall the long droughts and 
fourning heat, yet realize that our 
#storehouses are full. It speaks weil 
‘for the Kambini system; the student 


i sommunity also deserves a great deal 
}>f credit for coaxing the dry mulch 
Waithfully to hide the insufficient 
Hmoisture, till plants could somehow 
fzome to maturity in spite of the 
@irought and the lamentation on every 
faand, “We will starve—the year is 


i In such years, when hunger threat- 
fens on many sides, yet God in his 
‘mercy has brought us to a good har- 
vest, the Ku Nyika KuBonga (Thanks- 
Mziving service) is especially impres- 
4sive, and rich with spiritual meaning. 
“Pastor Jamella and his committee of 
‘African elders had set the Sunday of 
iJune sixth as the day to bring thank- 
offerings, and join in a special service 
‘of rejoicing. For two weeks the whole 
Yzommunity had special morning pray- 
fers, and various leaders explained 
‘the significance of the ritual and tried 
‘to prepare the people—not so much to 
\Sive liberally as to give understand- 
fingly and with joy. 

* Saturday we had to be away. As 
‘we drove back in the evening, past 
ithe church, the theological students, 
jall men with families, were decorat- 
ting the sanctuary. The lovely teak 
Jaltar rail was hidden under a mat of 
jour famous “Georgia” peanuts. Tied 
at each graceful, curved column sup- 
|porting the altar was a green stalk of 
)Kansas corn, which is the main source 
‘of our food supply. It was very fitting 
(that these two should have the place 
‘of honor, for together, and properly 
‘planted under our system of rotation, 
“they give us an abundance even when 
“the year is generally considered one 
of crop failure. 

| The communion table was piled 
‘high with offerings of pumpkins, fruit 
‘and vegetables in a colorful display. 
| At either end of the altar was fastened 
‘a fine banana plant, with an enormous 
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branch hanging out invitingly to- 
ward the audience. Instead of the 
usual vase of flowers on the tall 
stands beside the pulpit, there were 
big branches of an orange tree, with 
bright fruit showing through glossy 
leaves. As usual, the masterpiece was 
the realistic effect of the great coco- 
nut fronds so bound to the tall sup- 
porting columns, five on each side, as 
to make it seem for a moment that 
ten living fruit trees bore the weight 
of the high central roof. 

Everyone went to bed that night 
with a feeling of contented expect- 
ancy. In the night the rain started, 
not a howling storm as one might 
expect after a prolonged unseason- 
able drought, but a gentle drizzle. I 
imagine that some nice clothes had to 
stay at home, but sacks, used gasoline 
tins, and all sizes and shapes of bas- 
kets braved the storm. Even six 
chickens arrived, with their feathers 
slightly damp, but ready for the big 
hour. 

At first the large central section of 
the church was rather empty, but 
even the far-away folk finally came. 
Pastor Jamella was not able to be out 
in such weather, so co-pastor Neftali 
Mbanze was in charge, with Henrique 
Mazokoro as announcer. Before we 
began the harvest festivities, Neftali 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST 


led us in a simple ritual of Thanks 
for Rain and Seed Blessing, and an- 
nounced, “Tomorrow there will be no 
classes; we will all go out and plant.” 
We missionaries marveled once again 
how “in a great trial of affliction” 
among these people “the abundance 
of their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their lib- 
erality.” After what you would call a 
lengthy sermon, Henrique said, ‘We 
will let the children bring first.” Soon 
a joyful noise was going up to the 
Lord amid a veritable cloud of dust 
as the mountain of peanuts grew and 
the golden corn was poured out to the 
Lord. Soon the six happy chickens 
were filling themselves with the sa- 
cred grain before anyone could bring 
order out of the holy confusion. 

Thus finally Seed Time and Harvest 
and God’s gracious gift of Rain came 
together in such a way that we could 
have our Thanks for Rain, our Seed 
Consecration, and our Harvest Festi- 
val all on the same day! So, besides 
the full treasury of the church and the 
overflowing storehouses, all the fields 
are already sprouting the new crop 
of yellow winter corn. 


Mr. Rea is a Methodist missionary 
at Kambini, Portuguese East Africa. 


Offerings at harvest festival, Kambini, Portuguese East Africa. Local pastors, 
missionaries and lay people join hands in a program of stewardship and 
Christian witness in all areas of life. 


A SCHOOL 
FOR LIVING 


® The Evangelical Rural Institute at 
Itapina, Espirito Santo, is the newest 
of Methodist schools in Brazil. It 
ministers to boys and girls fifteen 
years of age and older, who would 
never have an opportunity to study in 
city schools. The Rev. Arthur T. 
Peterson is director. 

Fifteen of the fifty students are tak- 
ing the Christian Workers’ course, 
preparing to serve in rural churches. 
Others are training to organize and 
teach primary schools in their home 
communities. 

One of the goals of the Institute is 
to teach its students an appreciation 
of rural life, showing them ways in 
which country living can be made 
happier, healthier, and more profit- 
able. 

The students learn farm manage- 
ment, the use of simple farm machin- 
ery, ways in which to combat plant 
and animal diseases. The boys manu- 
facture woven wire fencing. They 
learn shoemaking, carpentry, brick 
making. It was by student labor 
largely that the boys’ dormitory was 
constructed. The girls study sewing 
and home economics. Both boys and 
girls learn gardening and the care of 
livestock. 

All aspects of the work are used 
as doorways to presentation of the 
abundant life in Christ. 


MANUAL WORK 
IS DIGNIFIED 


® Food production in this country is 
growing less and less. Many wonder 
why this is so. It is simply because 
boys and girls, some educated people, 
are not ready to handle hoes and 
machetes. Instead, they rush to the 
towns, leaving old men and their 
wives to produce food for them. They 
forget that by growing varieties of 
crops and vegetables, they improve 
the health both of themselves and of 
the people in their locality. 

Most of all, we should know that the 
ability to do manual work is one of 
the greatest gifts which God has 
given us. God ordered us to till the 
ground: “Thou shalt eat of the ground 
all the days of thy life.” So, brethren, 
let us not despise what God has 
ordered us to do, lest we lose the 
great gift. 


One reason why there is a coffee shortage—an old style coffee plantation in Brazil with the 
rows going up and down hill. When the Rural Institute at Itapina puts in one thousand new 
coffee trees this year, it will avoid this invitation to soil erosion. 


Sewing class at the Rural Institute, Itapina. 


May I point out to those who look 
down on farm work that there is noth- 
ing degrading in doing this type of 
work; after doing it you will still be 
what you are. So, all should endeavor 
to do farm work, encourage and teach 
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others to do likewise, and help to 
devise better ways of doing it. 


JONAH U. Nwosu 
Gindiri Farmers 
Club, Nigeria 


| 
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{The Philippines 
I 
|» It all started with seven swine. 


/5trictly speaking, it started with one. 
A boy in the vocational agriculture 
iflass at Thoburn Memorial Academy 
jin Cayagan, asked his teacher, Nor- 
an D, Case, whether he might bring 
is pig to school. He wanted to build 
1 pen for it, and tend it during his 
spare time. Presently other boys asked 
imilar permission. Mr. Case marked 
put a location for them, and gave 
hem their first assignments for build- 
ng the pens and small shelters. 

The boys worked faithfully, early 
fin the morning, late in the evening. 
When they asked if they might build 
2 guardhouse, in which they could 
ave meetings, mix and prepare the 
wfood for the pigs, and sleep at night. 
‘The fences went up rapidly; on Satur- 
Vijay, the boys brought their small 
‘orothers and sisters to help. Within 
“tour weeks, shelters and pens and a 
“ittle guardhouse were all completed. 
The boys furnished all the materi- 
als, and brought seven native swine. 
‘Since then the mission has made them 
jstewards also of four pure-bred ani- 
mals. 
| Mr. Case, an agricultural mission- 
vary, had talked with the boys about 
‘the purpose and objectives of the 
4-H clubs, and they had done some 
ardening, but it was the pig project 
‘that really struck fire. To the 4-H 
Swine Club have since been added 
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There has long been such emphasis 
jon the study of law and the other 
white-collar professions that farming 
/had come to be considered a vocation 
chosen by those not fit for anything 
jelse. Changing this attitude is one of 
‘the aims of the agricultural leaders. 

| While the 4-H Club movement is 
comparatively new in the Philippines, 
it is increasingly gaining strength. 
/ Representatives of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration (FOA) recently 
\visited Thoburn Memorial Academy, 
and were delighted at the projects 
\there, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
/Extension workers are pushing 4-H 
/all over the Philippines. 

i From Philippine 
Christian Rural 
Fellowship Bulletin 


—— 


FIELD NOTES 


India 


® Village uplift is part of the gospel. 
In order to identify the message of 
the gospel constructively with the 
critical needs of our times, certain 
projects have been started, with the 
help of a full-time rural worker. 
Mutual aid societies have been 
formed. Women have organized mat- 
weaving and sewing societies. The 
government has consented to run a 
leather demonstration center in our 
area, in which twelve young men 
from a shoemaker community will be 
trained in leather work. A leather 
workers’ cooperative society is being 
registered with the government and 
orders are awaited. 

This is just to carry on activities in 
which the people themselves are in- 
terested and to allow them to assume 
responsibilities as they are able, so 
that they can feel the work is their 
own. In Poruloor, the community has 
constructed a schoolbuilding, and in 
Mandavadi, the people have raised 
mud walls for the leather demonstra- 
tion center. 

Rev. S. DEVAPRAGASAM 
in National Christian Council Review 
(Ed.: This work has had some fi- 


nancial assistance from World Neigh- 
bors, Inc.) 


Nigeria 

e As a start toward the farm school 
that has long been envisaged at Gin- 
diri, we expect to train a half dozen 
farm apprentices in a one year course. 
Their training is to include the hand- 
ling and care of oxen, plowing with 
oxen, contour ridging, compost mak- 
ing, crop rotation, and simple farm 
management. It will be practical work 
for all but an hour and a half each 
day, when the boys will attend the 
evening school run by students in the 
Gindiri Teacher-Training Center. Suc- 
cessful students will receive a certifi- 
cate. Only boys from the homes of 
progressive farmers will be accepted. 
The one educational requirement is 
that they be literate in Hausa. 

The aim of the course is to equip 
youths for mixed farming. The num- 
ber of mixed farmers in Nigeria as a 
whole is very small. Within a radius 
of a few hundred miles of Gindiri I 
know of only three who are attempt- 
ing to use oxen in their farm work. 

In the past, two or three of the la- 
borers who have been working with 
the oxen here have gone to be as- 
sistants to these mixed farmers. 


—PETER G. BATCHELOR 


Schoolgirl at Palmaner Industrial Institute, South India, showing a village woman not to 
overcook vegetables. 


The Importance of Food 


@ Perhaps the most fundamental con- is required. That is impossible with- 
cern of the world today is that of out a proper amount of food. : 

food. Never in the history of human- But most basic of all is the relation- 
ity has all the world been so sensi- ship of food to our spiritual health. 
tive to the need of food as today. Most religious leaders do not seem to 


In a little village hospital I saw appreciate this fact. Especially when 
the importance of food to society. The we are working with poor Christians 


midwife-health-worker said, “It is in the village, my wife, to quote her 
not medicine that these people need; again, often says to me, “How can 
it is food. We wish we could give you expect people to be Christlike 
them a good noon meal every day. when their stomachs are empty?” 

That is the only real solution of their During World War II, there was a 
ill health.” nutrition experiment at the University 


My wife, a doctor who practiced of Minnesota. It was definitely demon- 
in the villages when we first came to strated at that time that malnutrition 


India, has said for many years: “India early shows its effects on the moral 
does not need pills and injections; standards of the people involved. The 
she needs food.” Much more of our experiment was undertaken by col- 
health and medical education should lege people of high moral and spiri- 
be devoted to training which will tual standards. Those standards de- 
satisfy this need. teriorated markedly as the experi- 
But food is a necessity not only of ment went on. 
the body, but also of the mind. Surely It made many of us realize that the 
as we tackle large and complex mod- _low moral and spiritual standards of 


ern problems, as we try to develop any hungry people are probably much 
our democracy, as we build the new more definitely related to their pov- 
society, the very best creative thinking erty than is supposed. Thus as we 


Mrs. T. A. Koshy explaining a Hindi chart on nutrition to a class at Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute. Mrs. Koshy took her graduate work at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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build a new nation, let each worke 
know that one of our basic problem 
is that of hunger. And I would sa 
that every citizen of India should 
making some humble contribution t 
the solution of this problem. Students| 
should be planting fruit trees, and| 
watering them. They should be mane : 
taining school gardens. Middle clas s 
people and government officials should 
be growing their own vegetables. 
Much more could be done by each 
one of us and by our various institu | 
tions if only we set our minds t@| 
these needs. Let us criticize less and} 
work more. And as we work, the wa 4 


sent itself. 


—RALPH RICHARD KerrHa zi 
Gandhigram, India 3 


By Their Fruits 


Place: the orange orchard. A squac | 
of smallish schoolboys swing thei » 
small hoes. Gayly they cover the » 
ground in group hoeing. Their director 
also is a former lad of this school, an | 
orphan also “picked up” many years ; 
ago. The boys love to work—they alse | 
get oranges. After school is out, many 
will be at the door, eager for an extra. 
hour of work, to earn a bit of pocket _ 
money. Results? 

Grapefruit, sweet and juicy, red or 
white, for every table. 

Oranges that reach many markets | 
and tables, and are a boon to thet 
patients at the hospital. 

Sweet limes and sour lemons, ba-_ 
nanas, guavas, custard apple, mulber-_ 
ries in season. 1 

Green vegetables: cabbage, cauli-— 
flower, tomatoes, radishes, greens, 
first of all for the boarding students, 
then for any who wish to buy them. 

Experimenting plots for the agri- 
cultural students, who may sell them 
produce. 

Sugar cane to eat and for brown 
sugar. 

Rice fields, for rice for boarders and 
straw for cattle. 

Napier grass to increase the milk 
production of the school dairy. ; 

Ducks and geese to grace the fes- 
tive boards. of any who buy for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

SQUADS OF BOYS—“IN THE 
MAKIN@!” 


—METTA AND SAMUEL T. MOYER 
Jagdeeshpur, M.P., India 


